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SOME 


thoughts ON flemish painting. 

of greater materialism. At 


of religious aspiration became the earliest dis- 

Louvain, one Dietnck J^Holland, and was a notable 

Spleof Van°d“ Weyden. There are a crowd of other 
nafnters who preserved the nationally of Flemish painting, 
bu ”t slowly faded into a pale artistic light until the time of 
Rubens, of whom I say nothing, as he with h,s great pupil 
Van Dvck, belong to the second period of Heims ar . 

Art was well protected in Flanders, particularly after the 
accession of the House of France to the throne of Burgundy. 
There were guilds, comprising all those who could handle the 
brush • and painters were considered the most respectable of 
all the members of trades. A rivalry existed between the 
cities as to their works of art, and a strong spirit of sturdy 
emulation kept it healthily alive ; one might wonder, such 
being the case, why we find so little trace ol art in the 
Netherlands ; but one only has to remember the foreign 
despotism to which the country was subjected, the fury of its 
religious wars, and the havoc of the iconoclasts, to account 
for it. So that art in Belgium is now chiefly represented by 
churches and town halls. 

I think we shall find a reason for the decline of Flemish 
painting when it had reached its greatest pinnacle of great- 
ness in Italy — if we consider the tendencies of the two 
countries. — The Flemings followed the tendency to naturalism 
and the reproducing of the real, and gradually became simple 
imitators, making their art servile portraiture ; whilst on the 
other hand they perfected the prpcess of coloring to such a 
degree, that they helped to found the Venetian School. The 
great Masters of Tuscany and Umbria founded their art on 
the perfection of form, in seeing the ideal in nature, in 
instinctively seizing on the fittest thing to paint, and allowing 
their imagination to shape it. They turned towards the 
beautiful as naturally as a flower turns to the sun. If this 
was not the case with the early Flemish painters, it rose from 
the material conditions the artist had around him not being 
beautiful, or from some inherent want in his nature. But 
in spite of all the progress that Art made (subsequent to 
the time I have been treating of), we shall not find again 
anything to rival the purity of color, the clear edge, and 
serene precision of the touch of the brothers Van Eyck. 


SOME DEFECTS OF VOICE AND SPEECH 
IN CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Emil Behnke. 

Teacher of Voice Culture to Singers, Speakers and Stammerers. 

Part II. 

are neiT^ C °™ der some voice and speech defects which 
The • S ° S * mple nor so easil Y removed as the foregoing 
fhe voices of some children sound as though the? were 
suffering from perpetual cold in the head. There 7s I 
pecubar muffled tone, and a difficulty in pronouncing ,, “ J 

If no other s y m Ptom of a cold be present, and if the 
condition continue, skilled advice should be sought, as verj 
much subsequent trouble may thereby be avoided 

Nasal tone sending the tone through the nose instead 
of through the mouth, is another bad vocal habit, in regard 
to which we must remember that although it is occasionally 
t e result of imitation, it is far more frequently caused by 
weakness and relaxation of the soft palate and uvula, and by 
enlarged . tonsils. It is also sometimes accompanied by 
growths in the post-nasal passages, which greatly interfere 
with freedom in breathing. Ihese conditions require medical 
aid. If a child habitually has the mouth open by day and by 
night, and if constant reminder does not enable him to over- 
come the habit, we may form the conclusion that he is unable 
to obtain a sufficient supply of air through the proper 
respiratory passage — the nose — and unconsciously resorts to 
the pernicious habit of mouth-breathing. A good specialist 
should at once be consulted, and the impending growths 
reduced or removed. 

Cleft palate, and other congenital malformations of the 
organs of speech are somewhat frequently met with ; and it 
was formerly considered impossible to effect permanent im- 
provement in such cases. But the great advance which has 
been made of late years in the manufacture of surgical 
appliances, and the high degree of skill to which mechanical 
dentistry has reached, have enabled many a patient to 
enunciate with a fair amount of distinctness, who had before 
been practically speechless. There is, however, as a rule, 
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-TTTjr^Sn-- has to do before perfect sp 
much vvhrc" tl »e „ afflicte <! with malformation of an " 

is obtained ay ^ speech apparatus, after the surgeon and 
part of ‘he ' comp leted their part of the work, especial 
wbemmoval of the unpleasant and strongly marked nasal 
quality tone, and the mispronunciation of the majority of 

%™rbreaihing, which is productive of serious thr„ at 
affections, is a far more common fault than may at first be 
supposed.' The mouth was never made for inhaling the air ; 
that is the office of the nose, which is a natural respirator, 
being lined with tiny little cilia, which are incessantly mov- 
ing to and fro, arresting and sifting from the air the dust and 
dirt and all foreign matter contained in it, thus filtering it 
and making it pure before it goes into the lungs. These 
particles are again thrown out of the nostrils, either by the 
outward passage of the breath or by blowing the nose. 
Another good office which is performed by the nose is tem- 
perating and moistening the air in its way through the long, 
narrow, winding passages ; so that on arriving at the vocal 
apparatus the air has become sufficiently warmed not to chill 
the delicate surfaces. Now, nowhere in the mouth, throat, or 
windpipe is there any provision made for thus cleansing the 
air of its many impurities, or for warming it; therefore breath 
taken through the mouth finds its way into the lungs laden 
with the dirt, poisonous exhalations and other matter, which 
would be sifted out of it in its passage through the nasal 
c annels. It would be easy to fill many pages on the dangers 
o mouth breathing, but all that space will allow is an 

habit at f C an *^ earnest ^junction to mothers to encourage the 
hab.t of nose breathing in their children. 

plaint 110 .!”^ 118 an uncomm °n trouble is the distressing com- 
between\tT I ! lerin ? ° r stutt ering. There is a difference 

often supposed' an Tf 18 ° f defeCt >* but h is not so £ reat aS 
considered \ \ ° r P ract i ca l purposes the terms may be 

s ad ailment m ° St ’ nterc h a ngeable. The causes of this 
thing short of ,. nUmerous - It would be difficult to find any- 
an influence on wb * cb exercises so serious and injurious 

characters of those so affljeted- 

Emil Behnke. 8 ’ ItS ^ ature and Treatment, by Emil Behnke, u.» of ^ Irs- 
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navy, , he bar, the chur^T^,^ The ^ ^ 
vocation where speech is required is i ° '"7 , m ' " jrC ’ an y 
too often becomes from early childfin 7,?^ *? him ' He 

ridicule, and sarcasm. Selficonscio T ^ 
increase, until morbid shvnel ^*0 dr /T "T™ 15 " 655 
self a laughing-stock or a'n him - 

stlen, when he might join ‘ COTV ~ t X ° Z„T S 
more and more from his fellows, until he eventually becomes 
a misanthrope, and his whole life is embittered. Y 

As a rule, stammering commences in early childhood 
an it may be that judicious training on a physiological basis 
would check the evil at its commencement. Unfortunately 
the majority of parents, and even of medical men, pay little 

b m n «° the trouble from the mistaken notion that the 
child will grow out ” of stammering. In some few instances, 
as self control increases, the speech defect diminishes; but 
this , only comes at mature age when the best part of a 
man s life has been passed. In the vast majority of cases the 
child will no more grow out of stammering than he will grow 
out of physical deformity. 

Ihe exciting* causes of this speech trouble are numerous, 
and many of them must be dealt with by medical treatment 
before the actual stammering can be removed. But medical 
and surgical treatment alone cannot break through old 
habits of speech and create new ones ; this must be carefully 
and patiently accomplished by the skilled teacher. 

Is stammering curable ? is a question often asked of the 
writer. From long and varied experience in every form of 
this distressing malady in sufferers of all ages, from nine 
years old up to sixty, I can unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative. If all exciting causes are first removed, and 
sufficient time and determination given to carrying out the 
method of cure, all stammering, with the one exception of 
that which proceeds from the brain, accompanied by idiocy 
or lunacy, can be successfully treated. Even in stammering 
of the latter type, cures of the speech trouble have been 
effected, and the brain power developed to an extraordinary 
extent. These are always very difficult, but very interesting 
cases ; the pleasure of giving not only freedom of speech, 
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but oTlifting" a fellow creature from the dark night of clouded 

‘"on'r'Jriouf drawback to complete success of cure i s the 

almost universal unwillingness to devote sufficent time to 

tbe work Three months is the minimum of time for even 

slivht cases, while many severe forms of stammering require 

from six to twelve months of constant and careful treatment. 

When we consider that old speech habits have to be unlearnt 

and entirely new ones formed ; that regular and rhythmic 

action of the muscles concerned in the formation of voice and 

speech must be acquired, in place of the jerky and spasmodic 

movements of the stammerer, and that all this has to be 

made second nature to him, one wonders that it is possible to 

produce good and lasting results even in a year, although as 

a fact but very few cases require more than half that time, 

and some much less. A remarkable case at present under 

my care is that of a lady thirty years of age, who had always 

been a very bad stammerer, and who had previously been 

treated by a gentleman during many weeks, with the result 

that the trouble became worse instead of better. After three 

days’ lessons with me she ceased to stammer, and has never 

had the slightest relapse during her three months’ residence 

in my house. Her relatives and friends, some of them 

medical practitioners, are naturally astonished and delighted. 

The question is frequently asked : how young can children 

be taken in hand for cure of speech trouble. As a rule the 

speediest results are obtained between the ages of fourteen 

and twenty-five. Quite young children, having little or no 

contr °l> forget almost as soon as they are taught. If 

e J ,C °i U rema * n a y ear or more under treatment they would 

j, a!n P e ^ ec tly cured; and when we remember how 

ment ' IS 1ndered in education and in mental develop- 

be too are defeCt ’ we must admit that no sacrifice can 

be too great to remove that defect. 

No two t0 Wt "' te rides f° r the cure of stammering- 

dealt with acrn 1 H Stamme - r a ^’^ e ’ therefore each case must be 
treatment modified^ cha’ tS I f CUliar idi °syncrasies, and the 
the trouble. But w an £ ed to meet the various phases o 
perseverance in the rilbt^!?^ -sufferer despair ; patience an 
unfettered speech ^ U method °f cure will ultimately gi ve 


ON ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART 

By Professor Patrick Geddes. 


publ.c encouragement of art was organic, «. was the nuMc 
express™, of the individual and guild activities and inters " 
and sy.npath.es 1 that the municipal encouragement of art was 
effected by people who had a considerable amount of art in 
their domestic lives, out of which the unparalleled splendour 
their public life, both temporal and spiritual, naturally 
arose The craftsmen of Ghent building their guild-houses, 
and then the collective guilds the Hotel de Ville— that I take 
as an actual typical and normal state of things, and the 
ideal one as well. The criticisms of South Kensington, 
w ich we hear on all sides, are evidences that the opposite 
method cannot satisfy us ; in Britain, at least, no such central 
bureaucracy can answer its purpose. 

I he advocates of national and municipal encouragement 
of art, particularly among artists, very often speak as if all 
that w^ere needed were the voting of abundant subsidies from 
the central and local governments for art teaching, or for the 
employment of artists ; that is to say, they are in this matter 
at least — although of course frequently like M. Jourdain 
without knowing it — State Socialists of the most distinct sort. 
Nothing, for instance, seems to them more obvious than that 
the State or municipality should protect us from ugly 
buildings. But, since the State, like any other purchaser, 
must know what it is paying for, State support logically 
and inevitably carries with it State control. A detailed 
historical inquiry into the various results of public encourage- 
ment in France would here be needed, and while on the one 
side the well-known policy of Colbert and his successors might 
be shown to have had beneficial results, at least as much 
would also be urged on the opposite side, and this on artistic 


